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The Local Angle: 


REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you are looking for a local angle on a news or feature 


story provided through this service - or have a direct news inquiry - the regional infor- 


mation officers in those offices will be glad to help. 


Their names, addresses and tele- 


phone numbers are listed below, as are the states in the respective regions: 
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Week of July 16, 1973 


BLACK VIETNAM ERA VETERAN EARNS HEAVY 
EQUIPMENT OPERATOR'S CERTIFICATION 


VINELAND, N.J. -- "It just seemed like I was getting nowhere," 
Herbert Kennedy complained after returning from Vietnam and working in the 
same kinds of dead-end jobs that he had held before entering the service. 

Kennedy had tvédbion as a combat engineer, and when he was dis- 
charged he returned to the glass company where he had worked before. 

"I was discharged in September and started work in October of 1968. 
I worked there until I was laid off in November of 1971," he said. "But 
I was fed up anyway because I was not getting anywhere and I was sure not 
making any money." 

The next job the veteran obtained was as a surveyor's helper. And 
he soon found that it, too, was another job leading to no advancements. 

"It was a job that was operated by the city, but they got their 
money from the government. I was supposed to be able to work as a surveyor. 
But after over a year, I was still a helper and the pay was oven less than 
at the glass company," Kennedy said. 

Kennedy had now been out of the service over four years. He had 
held unskilled jobs that ranged in pay from $2 to 2.71 an hour. And some 
of the jobs had paid even less in take-home pay than the $72 weekly un- 
employment benefits he had received after his layoff from the glass 
company. 

"I started looking for another job," he said. "And I was really 
disgusted." 

As a returning Vietnam era veteran Kennedy had been told about job 
training courses,but the 10th grade high school drop-out had elected then 
to return to the job he had held for three years before he entered the 
service. Now, 32 years old, Kennedy decided to take advantage of the 


counseling given by the New Jersey Division of Employment Services. 


(MORE) 
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"I finally got lucky," he said. "They were offering a course in 
a job that paid. more money than I had ever made." 

Kennedy enrolled in the Manpower DeVelopment Training course and 
took the pre-screening evaluation interview. William Boyle, project 
director of the Cumberland County MDTA-Centerof the New Jersey Division 
of Employment Services, says that when the guidelines came out giving 
Vietnam era veterans priority in training programs, it was his decision 
that the heavy equipment operators' course would include as many veterans 
as could be enrolled from the three counties under his jurisdiction, with 
a total population of about 100,000. 

"When we give our pre-screening interview, the only thing we ask 
is for a valid operator's license, because the men will be operating 
vehicles on state highways," Boyle said. "We require no testing whatsoever." 

Kennedy, who had separated from his wife and had three dependents, 
enrolled in the course and six months later graduated on May 7, 1973. He 
also went to work on that date upon the recommendation of his instructor, 
obtaining a job with a local contractor. Kennedy operates a bull-dozer 
and is taking on-the-job traing to learn to operate other heavy equipment 
not available in his training. His earnings are now $5.50 an hour. 

But he says that he has a problem: 

"T hate to see it rain." 


He quickly adds, "I still can make more more in three days than I 


use to make in a week." 

















Week of July 16, 1973 


DIRECTOR NAMED TO HEAD BLACK LUNG BENEFITS 
PROGRAM IN LABOR DEPARTMENT 


WASHINGTON -- Mrs. Nancy Snyder, a black woman and career civil 
servant for ll years, has been appointed as head of the Division of Coal 
Mine Workers' Compensation in the Labor Department, Secretary meni a 
Brennan announced. 

Mrs. Snyder will direct the revised Black Lung Benefits Program, 
established by 1972 amendments to the Coal Mine Health and Safety Act, 
which provides compensation to coal mine workers disabled by black lung 
disease, or to their survivors. 

The amendments transferred administration of the program to the 
Labor Department from the Department of Health, Education and Welfare on 
July l. 

The Division of Coal Mine Workers' Compensation is a unit of the 
Employment Standards Administation's Office of Workmen's Compensation 
Programs. 

Mrs. Snyder has.been actively involved in planning for the Depart- 
ment's take-over of the black lung compensation program as Acting Deputy 
Director of the Special Projects Staff in the Office of the Under 
Secretary of Labor since it assumed the black lung program planning 
responsibility. 

Mrs. Snyder joined the Labor Department in 1966 as an Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Officer with the Office of the Secretary, after holding 
positions in the Office of Economic Opportunity and Peace Corps since 1962. 

From 1967 to 1971, she held increasingly responsible positions in 
the Department's Manpower Administration. She helped develop the Con- 
centrated Employment Program and Job Opportunities in the Business Sector 
Program; and helped direct the Neighborhood Youth Corps and Operation 
Mainstream programs. 


(MORE) 
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In 1971, Mrs. Snyder joined the Office of the Under Secretary of 
Labor, where she participated he setnine tox the Department's role in 
administering pending welfare legislation and,more recently, the black 
lung program. 

Her experience prior to joining the Federal service included 
administrative positions in New York City's Bureau of Community Education; 
at Bennett College, Greensboro, N.C., and in Virginia public schools. 

Mrs. Snyder received an M.A. degree in guidance and counseling from 
Columbia University and a B.S. degree from Ohio State University. She 
has completed further study toward a doctorate degree at New York University. 


# # # 








Week of July 16, 1973 
"MANY GHETTO KIDS CREAM OF SPOTS 
CAREERS BUT FEW MAKE IT BIG' 

WASHINGTCN -- Many ghetto youngsters dream of glamorous careers in sports. But 
only a few ycuths -- black or white -- make their way up from sandicts and playgrounds 
to spots on professional teams. 

Even for those who make good, “the way up is hard, and enly exceptional ability 
will win fame and fortune. Much more is involved than just playing-field heroics." 

This is the advice in an article, “The Drive to Win: Careers in Professional 


Sports,” in the latest issue of Occupational Outlook Quarterly, a career counseling 
magazine published by the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The article gives a detailed rundown, complete with statistics, on opportunities 
in four major sports: baseball, football, basketball, and hockey. 

It mentions many black sports greats -- from Willie Mays to Kareem Abdul-Jabaar -- 
but makes it clear that they are exceptions. Many others play many years under much less 
favorable conditions, and at much lower salaries, in minor leagues. And countless 
thousands who try never make it at all. 

In baseball; the article, by Harold Blitz, says, "fierce competition should 
continue for young men attempting to make the majors during the 1970's. Expansion 
in the number of teams in recent years provided additional openings for players, but 
not all were Filled by new talent, since veteran baliplayers tend to extend their 
careers when expansion takes place." — 

The article adds: 

"About 400,000 boys played on the 13,000 high school baseball teams. Another 

- 25,000 played on over 1,000 college teams. Out of the potential free agent pool of 
players -- consisting of high school seniors, college seniors, other collegians over 
21, junior college players, and foreign players (predominantly Latin American) -- about 
1,200 are drafted each year, or one percent of the eligible pool." 

Regarding the outlook in football, the article said: 

"About 40,000 athletes on over 700 college teams play football. Out of the 
thousands of players eligible for 1972, only 422 were drafted. About another 100 


(MORE) 
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college players not selected in the draft were signed for tryouts as free agents. 
This meant only about 3 percent of eligible college players had a chance to make 
an NFL team." 
Basketball is called "the game of the ghetto," according to the article, and “has 
provided the means to a college education for many athletes, particularly black players." 
The article says about half of college basketball players receive some kind of 
financial aid, and all NBA and ABA players have attended college, though not all 
received degrees. 

However, the article points out that only about 320 college basketball players 
are drafted by pro teams each year, and the average length of a pro career in basketball 
is only five years. 

Copies of Occupational Outlook Quarterly are available at 45 cents each from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, 
or regional offices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


### 

















Week of July 16, 1973 
UNION, LABOR DEPARTMENT JOIN HANDS 
TO TRAIN WELFARE RECIPIENTS 

ST. LOUIS -- The AFL-CIO Brotherhood of Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks 
and the U.S. Department of Labor are joining hands to train welfare recipients for jobs 
paying $40 a day and up. 

The first training center under the $480,000 federally-financed program -- itself 
the first of its kind in the history of federal manpower projects -- was opened here 
recently by Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan and C. L. Dennis, international 
president of the union. 

The union will operate the program under a Labor Department contract, the first 
nationwide one with a union involving training under the Work Incentive Program (WIN). 

Another training center will be located in San Francisco. 

Each center has a capacity for 80 trainees. Training, expected to average six 
months, will be at the rate of about 320 a year. All will be welfare recipients. They 
will be trained for a wide range of clerical jobs with railroads having offices in the 
two cities. | 

Training and placement will be conducted by the union and supportive services 
furnished by local WIN programs. 

Labor Secretary Brennan, himself a unionist, hailed the training contract with 
the Railway Clerks as "a healthy marriage of common interests." 

Brennan added: "The WIN program is concerned with helping people who are willing 
to be helped get good jobs. The labor movement is concerned with helping them on these 
jobs. 

"I have confidence," Brennan said, "that this center, the BRAC/WIN Manpower 
Training Center, will become a model for the future. My confidence is not placed 
lightly. It is based on personal knowledge and past performance of the people and the 
union involved." 

The center is located at 3860 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis. Brennan is a former 
president of the New York City and State Building and Construction Trades Councils. 


(MORE) 
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Brennan expressed the hope other unions will operate centers under the WIN program. 

Cooperating railroads, Brennan pointed out, will be able to take advantage of the 
Job Development Tax Credit under WIN when they hire graduates of the two centers. 

An employer can claim a tax credit of 20 percent of cash wages paid to employees 
hired under the WIN program during their first 12 months on the job. 

After the 12 months for which the employer gets tax credit, he must employ the 
individual at least one additional year or lose the tax credit, unless the employee quits, 
becomes disabled, or is fired for misconduct, 

The Railway Clerks are not newcomers to manpower training. The union signed its 
first manpower contract with the Labor Department two years ago. 

Under the earlier contract, still in force, the union is providing training in 
railway clerical jobs for Job Corps enrollees at the Los Angeles, Tulsa and Charleston, 


W. Va., Residential Manpower Centers. 














Week of July 16, 1973 
BLACK UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
DROPS NEARLY ONE PERCENT 

WASHINGTON -- The unemployment rate for Negro workers fell in June from 9.4 to 8.5 
percent, primarily reflecting an improvement in the job situation for adult males, 
the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 

The white jobless rate, in contrast, was about unchanged at 4.3 percent. 

Employment in the economy as a whole increased substantially in June and unemployment 
edged down. 

The overall unemployment rate was 4.8 percent, compared with 5 percent in May. 

It marked the first time in three years that the rate has been below 5 percent. 

Total employment (as measured through the household survey) rose by 650,000 in 
June to a seasonally adjusted level of 34.7 million. The employment gain was spread 
about evenly among adult men, adult women, and teenagers. Over the past year, employ- 
ment has risen by 2.9 million. 

The number of nonagricultural payrol! jobs (measured through the establishment 
survey) also increased in June, rising by nearly 200,000 to 75.5 million. Payroll 
employment was up 2.8 million over last June. 

On a quarterly basis, both the civilian labor force and total employment posted 
a gain of nearly one million in the April-June quarter, with the civilian labor force 
participation rates for adult women and teenagers rising sharply. Among the persons 
not in the labor force, the number reported as wanting work but not seeking jobs for 
various reasons rose in the second quarter after declining in the previous quarter. 

The number of unemployed persons usually rises sharply from May to June as a result 
of the great influx of young persons into the labor market following the end of the 
school year. The unemployment increases this June was less than expected seasonally, 
however, so that both the seasonally adjusted level and rate of unemployment edged 
down slightly, at 4.3 million and 4.8 percent, respectively. 

Teenagers accounted for most of this decline in total joblessness, their unem- 
ployment rate dropped from 15.4 to 13.3 percent. This was countered to some extent 


by a rise in the jobless rate for adult women--from 4.6 to 4.9 percent. The adult 
(MORE) 
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male unemployment rate declined marginally to 3.2 percent. 

The unemployment rate of full-time workers edged down to 4.2 percent in June, the 
lowest level in over three years. The rate for part-time workers was unchanged at 
8.6 percent. Unemployment rates for married men (2.3 percent) and household heads 
(2.9 percent) also remained the same over the month. 

Jobless rates showed little or no change for most major occupational and 
industry groups. For workers covered by state unemployment insurance programs, the 
jobless rate edged up from 2.7 to 2.8 percent, but this was well below the year-ago 
rate of 3.6 percent. 

The average (mean) duration of unemployment was 9.8 weeks in June, essentially 
unchanged from the two previous months but 2 1/2 weeks below the year-ago average. 

The small decline in unemployment in June occurred entirely among persons who were: 
new entrants or reentrants to the labor force. This was partially offset by an increase 
in the number of job losers ( to 1.7 million). However, the number of job losers 
decreased 400,000 since June 1972, accounting for two-thirds of the over-the-year 
decline in total joblessness (nearly 600,000). 

The number of persons in the civilian labor force rose more than it usually does 
in June. After seasonal adjustment, the labor force was up by 530,000, bringing it to 
a level of 88.9 million. Over the year, the labor force rose by 2.3 million workers. 

The unemployment rates for Vietnam Era veterans 20 to 29 years of age (6.0 percent) 
and 30 to 34 years (2.3 percent) were little changed between May and June. 

Nonagricultural payroll employment rose more than seasonally expected in June and 
after seasonally adjustment was up 195,000 to 75.5 million. The gain was divided fairly 
evenly between the goods-producing and service-producing sectors. Since June 1972, 
total payroll jobs have advanced by 2.8 million. 

In the goods-producing sector, manufacturing posted a seasonally adjusted gain of 
60,000 in June, almost all of it in the three durable goods industries of machinery, 


electrical equipment, and transportation equipment. Employment in contract construc- 
(MORE) 
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tion rose by 45,000 to the highest level on record, nearly 3.7 million. Job gains in 
the service-producing sector were confined largely to services (50,000) and state and 
local governments (35,000). 

Average weekly hours of work for production or nonsupervisory workers rose about 
in line with normal May-to-June movements and, after adjustment for seasonality, were 
unchanged at 37.2 hours. Similarly, the seasonally adjusted manufacturing workweek 
remained about unchanged in June at 40.7 hours. 

Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory personnel on private 
nonagricultural payrolls rose two cents in June to $3.87, both before and after 
seasonal adjustment. Since June a year ago, hourly earnings have risen 24 cents or 
6.6 percent. 

The gain in average hourly earnings, coupled with a lengthening of the actual 
workweek (0.5 hour), produced an increase in average weekly earnings of $2.68 to $145.13. 
After adjustment for normal seasonal fluctuations, however, weekly earnings were $143.96, 
an increase of only 74 cents over the month. 

The Bureau's Hourly Earnings Index, seasonally adjusted, was 145.7 (1967=100) 
in June, 0.6 percent higher than in May, according to preliminary figures. The index 
was 6.2 percent above June a year ago. All industries recorded gains over the year. 

Negro-White Developments 

The sharp increase in the number of persons in the labor market in the second 
quarter of 1973 was confined to white workers. After rising in recent quarters, the 
Negro labor force showed no further increase in the April-June period. Reflecting 
these dissimilar developments, the civilian labor force participation rate of whites 
rose to 60.9 percent, while that for Negroes edged down to 59.9 percent. 

Employment of Negroes was also unchanged in the second quarter of 1973 (when account 
is taken of the effect of the population adjustment referred to above). The number of 
employed whites, on the other hand, rose by 1 million. This raised the proportion of 
white persons with jobs to 58.2 percent of the population of working age. At the same 


(MORE) 
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time, the proportion of Negroes with jobs edged down slightly to 54.5 percent. 
Unemployment showed little or no change either for whites or Negroes relative to 
the previous quarter. At 9.0 percent, the Negro unemployment rate continued to 
average double the white rate (4.4 percent). This has generally been the case since 
the Korean War, except for the 1970-71 period of economic slowdown and initial stages 
of recovery, when the ratio between the two rates temporarily dropped below 2 to 1. 
Among persons not in the labor force, the proportion expressing some desire to 
be working "now" (although not currently seeking jobs) has also averaged twice as 
large for Negroes than for whites; it was 16 percent for Negroes versus 8 percent for 


whites in the second quarter of 1973. Within this category there were about 550,000 


whites and 260,000 Negroes citing the belief that they could not find a job as the reason 


for not seeking work. Negroes, therefore, continued to be over-represented among the 
"discouraged" as well as among the unemployed. 


# # # 








Week of July 16, 1973 
3 MORE LABOR DEPARTMENT REGIONAL DIRECTORS 
NAMED BY LABOR SECRETARY BRENNAN 
WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan has announced the appointment 
of three more regional directors for the U.S. Department of Labor. 
They are: 
-- J.B. Archer, Region III, Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 


Virginia and West Virginia, headquarters in Philadelphia. 


-- Samuel R. Martinez, Region VIII, Colorado, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 


Utah and Wyoming, headquarters in Denver. 

-- George W. Smith, Region IX, Arizona, California, Hawaii and Nevada, headquarters, 
in San Francisco. 

The three appointees, alongwith four announced earlier and three still to be named, 
will represent the Secretary of Labor in carrying out a wide range of functions in their 
regions. 

The regional directors will work closely with the groups served by the Labor 
Department -- including unions, unorganized workers, employers, minority group organizations, 
and the general public -- and will coordinate the Department's activities in such 
fields as manpower training, occupational safety and health, labor-management relations, 
employment standards, and labor statistics in their regions. 

They will play a leading role in carrying out President Nixon's "New Federalism" 
plan to decentralize federal services, bringing these services closer to the people and 
giving local and state governments a larger role under the President's revenue sharing 
concept. 

Archer, 54, has been a career employee of tne U.S. Department of Labor for 27 years. 
Since July 1972, he has been special assistant to the Department's regional director in 
Philadelphia. He was Regional Director of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
for Region III from 1964 to 1972. Before entering federal service in Charlotte, N.C., 
in 1946, Archer was a construction and shipyard worker and a Navy Seabee. He attended the 
University of Florida. 

(MORE) 
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Martinez, 39, has been regional director for the U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity 





in Denver since February 1973. 





He held the same post from 1969 to 1972 and was OEO 









regional director in Dallas from 1972 until this February. Martinez was chairman of the 





Mountain Plains Federal Regional Council in 1971 and 1972. From 1964 to 1969, Martinez 














was on the staff of Colorado Governor John A. Love. He also has been a principal, teacher 





and coach in the Fort Lupton, Colorado, public schools. Martinez received his A.B. and 
M.A. degrees from the University of Northern Colorado. 
Smith, 54, has been deputy director of the California State Department of Industrial 
Relations since March 1970 and served as interm director during part of 1972. He was a 
business representative for Local 18 of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, AFL-CIO, Los Angeles, from 1946 to 1961 and was the union's business manager- 
financial secretary from 1961 to 1970. Smith was a member of the California State 


Advisory Committee on Occupational Safety and Health, which prepared the recently-approved 







California Plan for Occupational Safety and Health. He is a former member of the 


California Apprenticeship Council. 






Secretary of Labor Brennan announced four regional directors June 3: Gerald P. 
Reidy, attorney and hospital personnel director, Region I, Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 


New Hampshire, Rhode Island and Vermont, headquarters in Boston: Stephen D. Blum, member 














of Brennan's staff and former marketing executive, Region II, New Jersey, New York, Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, headquarters in New York; Paul W. Story, union official, 
Region VI, Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas, headquarters in Dallas, 
and James T. Hughes, public affairs executive, Region X, Alaska, Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington, headquarters in Seattle. 
Still to be named by Brennan are regional directors for Region IV, Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina and Tennessee, headquarters, 
in Atlanta; Region V, Illinois, Indiana Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin, headquarters 
in Chicago, and Region VII, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska, headquarters in Kansas 


City. 





Week of July 16, 1973 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX--JUNE 1973 


WASHINGTON--The Wholesale Price Index for All Commodities rose 2.4 percent from 


May to June, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics announced. 


Prices of farm products and processed foods and feeds advanced 5.6 percent, 
due in large part to increases for animai feeds, oilseeds, and grains. 

Industrial commodities were up 0.9 percent. 

Consumer finished goods, a selection of food and nonfood commodities closely 
comparable with those in the commodity component of the Consumer Price Index, rose 
1.8 percent. 

Of the 15 major commodity groups measured by the Wholesale Price Index, 12 
advanced from May to June, and three declined. 

In June, the All Commodities WPI was 136.7 (1967=100), 15.1 percent above 
a year earlier. The industrial commodities index was 7.6 percent higher than in 
June 1972. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the All Commodities Wholesale Price Index 
rose 2.3 percent in June. 

In the three months that ended in June, the WPI rose at a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of 23.4 percent, following an increase of 21.1 percent in the three 
months that ended in March and advances of 9.4 and 7.2 percent, respectively, in 
the two preceding quarters. 

The annual rate of advance for industrial commodities was 14.9 percent after 
an increase of 10.2 percent in the March quarter. The index for farm products and 
processed foods and feeds moved up at an annual rate of 43.2 percent from March 
to June after rising at a rate of 51.9 percent from December 1972 to March 1973. 

For consumer finished goods, the annual rate of increase in the March-to-June 
period was 15.9 percent compared with a 21.3 percent rate for the three months from 


December to March. 
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Fuels accounted for more than 60 percent of the rise in the industrial 


commodities index in June. Within this group, the principal increases were for refined 


petroleum products, such as gasoline. 

Machinery- and equipment continued to advance but at a more moderate rate 
than in recent months. : 

The index for lumber and wood products declined for the first time since 
November 1971, reflecting price drops for softwood plywood and softwood lumber. 

Sharp increases for the agriculture-related indexes (farm products and 
processed foods and feeds) continued in June. 


NOTE: The June index is based almost entirely on prices prevailing on June 


12 before the price freeze was announced by the President on June 13. 














World of Work 


_ Job Banks Provide 
Current Information 


By PETER J. BRENNAN 
Secretary of Labor 


F.S. of Dallas, Tex., writes: My 
son told me that the State employ- 
ment office has something called a 
job bank. Can you tell me what 
this is? 

Dear F.S.: A job bank is a 
computerized list of all the job 
openings in a particular area, by 
occupation, pay and specifications. 
This list is provided daily to all 
State employment service inter- 
viewers in the area, giving job ap- 
plicants a wide range of openings 
to choose from and employers 
more and better-qualified candi- 
dates. In the beginning, the job 
banks were confined to State em- 
ployment offices, but now they 
can be found in many college 

lacement offices, probation of- 
een public libraries, community 


action —2 and even in mobile 


units. There are job banks operat- 
ing in 34 metropolitan areas and 
statewide in 33 States. 

** ** 


E.C. of Alton, Ili, writes: My 
son is an outstanding high school 
baseball player and is interested in 
becoming a professional. Can you 
tell me what his prospects are of 
making it to the “majors?” 

Dear E.C.: Without a doubt, 
some of the keenest competition 
for jobs can be found in the area 
of professional sports. Most boys 
who've hit a baseball, passed a 
football, dribbled a basketball, or 
chased a puck have dreamed of 
playing on a pro team. A few make 
it but Needing into the big time is 


-on high schoo 


very tough. For instance, in 1970, 
about 400,000 young men played 
Y baseball teams, 
another 25,000 were on college 
teams, and about 3,000 were in 
the minor leagues. However, only 
about 100 rookies made the 24 
squads in the major leagues that 
year. Similar situations exist in pro 
football, basketball and hockey. 
Job prospects, working conditions, 
and earnings in these four profes- 
sional sports are pied in an 
article, “The Drive to Win: Careers 
in Professional Sports,” in the lat- 
est issue of The Occupational Out- 
look Quarterly, published by the 
Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. You may obtain 
a single copy for 45 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. 


KK * 


Editor’s note: If you have a 
question regarding job training 
and placement, labor-management 
relations, job health and safety, 
equal employment opportunity, 
wages and hours, employment and 
unemployment, prices and earn 
ings and other matters involving 
the U.S. Department of Labor, 
send it to: 


Peter J. Brennan 
Secretary of Labor 
“World of Work” 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20210 
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Dear Consumer 


Going Boating? Learn ABCs 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 


Recently, I was amazed 
to learn how popular boating 
is in America. 

Forty million of us take 
to the nation’s waterways in 
seven million boats. Using 
simple arithmetic, you realize 
there are a lot more passen- 
gers than skippers. 

Some gers may 
have a lot of boating know- 
how, but many, I suspect, 
know little about operating a 
boat or about boating safety. 
Also, there are those adults 
and children who do not know 
how to swim. 

So it is easy to see that 
the skippers of the seven mil- 
lion boats have quite a re- 
sponsibility—not only for 
their own passengers, but also 
for others boating in the same 
area, 

The Coast Guard has 
been going full steam ahead 
recently with efforts to- edu- 
cate the public about basic 
guidelines for boating safety 
and about new Federal boat- 
ing regulations. The efforts 
appear to have paid off in 
1972. Although there were 
more boating accidents in 
1972 than in 1971 (3,942 re- 
ported accidents in 1972 ver- 
sus 3,090 in 1971), there was 
a decrease in deaths (1,437 
deaths in 1972, which was 


PFD 


Brief description 
number 


Type I 


nine percent less than in 
1971) as well as a decrease 
in injuries (from 897 in 1971 
to 829 in 1972). 

An important new regu- 
lation this year should reduce 
injuries and deaths below the 
1972 levels. This is the regula- 
tion classifying all personal 
flotation devices (PFD) into 
five performance categories 
and describing which types 
are acceptable for boats of 
specific sizes, 

Although the regulation 
does not go into effect until 
Oct. 1, I believe it is wise for 
all boaters to start following 
the requirements now. 

1, On recreational boats 
16 feet and longer, there must 
be (by Oct. 1) a Coast Guard 
approved wearable device for 
each person aboard. In addi- 
tion, one throwable device 
(such as a buoyant cushion or 
ring buoy) must be carried on 
board. 

2. On boats under 16 feet 
in length and all cances and 
kayaks, the familiar buoyant 
cushion will continue to be 
acceptable equipment. There 
must be one cushion for each 
person on board. The Coast 
Guard also rccommends the 
use of wearable personal 
flotation devices. 

The chart below lists the 


Life preserver with more than 20 lbs. of buoyancy and 


designed to turn an unconscious person face-up. 


Type II 


Buoyant vest with at least 15.5 lbs. of buoyancy and 


five new classifications of 
PFDs with a description of 
each, 

Another regulation, which 
is based on the Federal Boat 
Safety Act that became effec- 
tive in August 1971, permits 
a Coast Guard officer to send 
a boat back to port if he finds 
certain unsafe conditions 
while a boat is in operation. 

These unsafe conditions 
are (1) overloading; (2) lack 
of sufficient firefighting de- 
vices; (8) lack of sufficient 
lifesaving devices; (4) failure 
to display proper navigation 
lights between sunset and 
sunrise; (5) leakage of fuel 
from either the fuel system or 
the engine; (6) accumulation 
of fuel in bilges or in a com- 
partment other than a fuel 
tank; (7) failure to meet re- 
quirements for backfire flame 
control; (8) failure to meet 
ventilation requirements. 

Other regulations as well 
as safety guidelines are listed 
in two easy-to-read Coast 
Guard publications: 

The Skipper’s Course, 
which is $1.50 from Consumer 
Product Information, Pueblo, 
Colo. 81009. 

(Almost) Everything you 
Ever Wanted To Know About 
Boating . . . But Were 
Ashamed To Ask, which is 
free from Office of Boating 
Safety (GBBE-1), U.S. Coast 
Guard, Transportation De- 
partment, Washington, D.C. 
20590. 


Boat on which the 
device is acceptable to 
the Coast Guard 

All recreational boats 


All recreational boats 


designed to turn an unconscious person from a face- 
down to a face-up floating position. 


Type III 


Buoyant vest or jacket with at least 15.5 lbs of 


All recreational boats 


buoyancy— not designed to turn an unconscious per- 


son face-up. 
Type IV 


A throwable device such as the ring buoy or the fa- 


miliar buoyant cushion. 


Type V 


Devices designed for specific restricted use—an ex- 
ample would be the work vest for persons working 


around merchant ships. 


Acceptable as primary 
lifesaving equipment 
on recreational boats 
less than 16 feet in 
length 

Acceptable on those 
boats engaged in spe- 
cific restricted activities 


NOTE: Along with the above is the requirement calling for all boats 16 feet and 
longer to carry at least one Type IV (throwable) device in addition to required 
devices for that class of boats. 





Week of July 16, 1973 


FILLERS FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


"Basketball, which is known as the game of the ghetto, has provided the means to 
a college education for many athletes, particularly black players. About 50 
percent of college basketball players receive some sort of financial aid," according 


to an article in the U.S. Department of Labor's "Occupational Outlook Quarterly." 


A Division of Negro Economics, directed by Dr. George E. Haynes, was established 
in the U.S. Department of Labor on May 1, 1918. 

. & © F 
The shortage of labor in northern industries was the direct cause of increase 
Negro migration during World War I; the U.S. Department of Labor estimated this 
migration at from 400,000 to 500,000. 

, Fe. eS 
The WIN II Program, administered jointly by the U.S. Departments of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, seeks to reduce dependency by referring persons 
receiving Aid to Families With Dependent Children to jobs. 


,  % 3 


Output per man-hour in the private economy rose by 4.2 percent between 1971 and 1972, 
marking the second consecutive year when productivity increased by more than the 


long-term growth rate, according to the 1973 Manpower Report of the President. 





